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all day, one ceased to sing, I was aware; and, indeed, I
could almost hear the wind enter the garden at sunset
and pass along the alleys or among the trees, and when
it passed me I looked up, not without expectation. And
most strange it was, since I loved every living thing that
lived there: the water and the butterflies, the trees, the
wind, and the blossoms and the leaves, and the very
stones of the paths that seemed always about to burst
forth into delight; that I was aware that every flower
in the garden stirred as I entered the gate; that the
fountains listened for a moment, and the green leaves
whispered together, and the lilies nodded to the roses,
and the roses turned away their heads, for all were afraid.
And why they were afraid I do not know; only I am sure
that they eyed me uneasily and were glad when I was
gone. Why were they afraid? why are they always
afraid ? Shall we ever know ?
To come down into Granada at sunset from the
Alhambra and the Generalife is like passing from a
dream into the brutal reality of life. The streets are
noisy and full of beggars, who follow you with threats,
and thrust out their hands demanding alms, and curse
you under their breath; and the women watch you
sullenly, with envy, curiosity, and hatred. But it is on
the Albaicin, among the gipsies, that you will see the
most disgusting and piteous sight in Granada. This
strange and shameless folk, some five hundred of them,
live there, under government supervision, in the holes
and caves of the hill. And this dreadful spectacle of
degradation and poverty is really the most famous in
Granada. You cannot remain half an hour in the city
but some miserable citizen, who lives by showing the
horrors of his dying city to the stranger, will try to
force you, by his importunity, to visit this scene of
shame also. And if you are persuaded, your last illusion